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ous and shifting, "What will Russia and our gallant army say if you fail to take Constantinople/' the tsar wrote to the Grand Duke Nicholas in a moment of nationalist exaltation (April 1, 1878, N.S.). Yet he approved the Shuvalov-Salisbury agreement, and no important decision in Berlin was made without his sanction. According to Giers, he was at first satisfied with the results obtained at Berlin.19 Soon, however, he changed his mind. Shuvalov, only recently mentioned as the most likely candidate for the chancellorship, was given on his arrival at St. Petersburg from Berlin a frigid reception. In May, 1879, he left the London embassy on a long leave of absence, and his diplomatic career was virtually over. More significant was the tsar's resentment against Germany, especially against Bismarck, whom he pictured as the instigator, and chief agent at the Berlin congress, of a European conspiracy to humiliate and despoil Russia.
This aberration, which lasted for only a few months, may be ascribed partly to the panslav and nationalist influences in his entourage (the tsarevich, Pobedonostsev, Katkov) and partly to the intrigues of Gorchakov, an inveterate enemy of Shuvalov and Bismarck. The aged chancellor was disappointed with Berlin on personal rather than on political grounds. The congress proved distressingly unlike the Areopagus of his dreams, where his polished discourses had enthralled respectful throngs of admiring statesmen. Gorchakov, moreover, shrewdly endeavored to escape his share of responsibility for the work of the Russian delegation by shifting in advance (as he did in his letters to the tsar) on Shuvalov and Bismarck the blame for the inevitable but unpopular decisions. His recriminations against Bismarck were a great deal more than manifestations of a personal feud between two elderly statesmen. They meant, if persisted in, the abandonment of the German alliance which Gorchakov had championed, with but minor defections, since the 1860'$. This was, Indeed, the course he was now determined to pursue. ^In our opinion/' he wrote to Novikov on February 14, 1879, NJS., repeating almost verbatim what he had said in 1856 and in April, 1877, "the agreement of the three emperors is terminated by the actual conduct of our two allies. Today our chief task is to wind up the liquidation of the past and to rely entirely on ourselves." The Russian press, instigated by the for-eign office, launched a violent attack on Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Bismarck personally. The high tariff bill then pending before the
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